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green, grass-like leaves. The root bulb is buried deeply in the ground. The plant grows from 4 to 18 inches tall, has yellow flowers on a long slender central stalk, and may be found in masses covering acres.
Death camas may be distinguished from wild onion by the absence of onion flavor. It is widely distributed throughout the Northwest and Pacific range states. All parts of the plant are poisonous, but the roots are rarely pulled up by grazing animals. One to two pounds of death camas is sufficient to poison a sheep.
Some poisoned sheep froth at the mouth, vomit, breathe rapidly, and die in convulsions if large amounts of the plant are eaten. Others may become very weak, lie down, and go without food for a long time before they die of exhaustion. Animals that have eaten only a small quantity may show some of the symptoms mentioned and recover. As a rule, most of the affected sheep die, because it takes only a very small quantity of death camas to cause fatal poisoning. Death camas is dangerous throughout the summer months, but most of the losses occur in the spring and early summer.
There is no treatment for poisoning from death camas. Pastures or range where the plant grows abundantly should be avoided, at least until after the flowering stage. After that time the danger is not considered so great.
Lupines
The lupines are widely distributed over the western range section of the United States. They are perennials and grow in clumps 1 to 3 feet tall. The flowers are blue or purple and develop seed-pods, the seeds being especially poisonous. The seed-pods are silvery in color and have a hairy surface. Sheep are the chief sufferers from lupine poisoning, the losses occurring more often in the late summer and fall months. Sheep may forage on lupines before the plant has gone to seed without any harmful effects, but when a hungry flock comes upon a patch of lupine when the seeds are in the oods,